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Unit on GUATEMALA 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History, World Geography— 
Newsmakers” (the Begum), p. 4. News 
pages, pp. 5-8. Guatemala unit, pp. 
9-11, and crossword puzzle, p. 21. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy—“Newsmakers” (Dr. Libby), 
p. 4. News pages, pp. 5-8. Guatemala 
unit, esp. p. 9 on Monroe Doctrine 

Civics, Citizenship—“Good Citizens’ 
Community Chest), p. 14. 

Life Adjustment — vocational 
ance, “Career Club,” pp. 16-17; 
age problems, “Ask Gay Head,” p. 15; 
moral and spiritual values, “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 17 


guid- 
teen- 


REVIEWING THE NEWS (pp. 4-8) 


Procedure 

1. “Newsmakers” (p. 4): After a few 
minutes of silent reading by the class, 
call on students to-tell how this week’s 
Newsmakers” made news. Follow this 
up by asking the class to tell about 
other personalities in the news who are 
making news on a national and inter- 
national scale. Cal] the attention of the 
class to the names of important news- 
making figures mentioned in the “World 
News in Review” section. Have stu- 
dents add the names to a section in 
their notebooks, “Newsmakers.” A brief 
statement identifying the personality in 
the news should accompany each name. 

2. “Quick Look at the News” and 
“World News in Review”; Ask students 
to open World Week to pages 5-8. Have 
them check off the items you want them 
to read on their and those you 
want to discuss in class. The reading 
of the checked items can be made com- 
pulsory for all. Summarizing of the con- 
tents of the individual articles can be 
divided among different groups. Let the 
interest or course subject of the class 
determine the extent of the discussion 
f each news feature. If class interest 
on a news feature consumes an entire 
period, you can arrange to discuss the 
feature unit at a later time. The news 
section can be used each week to direct 
the attention of students to specific 


own 


TEACHING GUIDE 


topics for scrapbook themes, bulletin 
board topics, and library work for future 


reports. 


Unit: GUATEMALA AND CARIB- 
BEAN AMERICA (pp. 9-11) 


Concepts in the Unit 

Since the Caribbean region is con- 
sidered the “back door” to the U.S., our 
country was much concerned with com- 
munist meddling in Guatemala. Com- 
munist control there would endanger 
the Panama Canal. A Red base in Gua- 
temala could be used to spread Com- 
munism to other parts of Latin America. 
The United States, under the Monroe 
Doctrine and Good Neighbor Policy, 
has traditionally acted to keep our Latin 
American neighbors free from the grasp- 
ing interests of European powers. 


Contents 

1. As Columbus Day falls this week, 
the cover picture of a statue of Colum- 
bus in Guatemala can be used as a 
starting point for discussion. 

2. Page 9. The reasons for U.S. in- 
terest in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean region. The development of U.S.- 
Latin American. relations under the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. 








WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 20, 1954 


Unit: Communism-— its origins, meth- 
ods, and ideas (No. 1 of series of units 
on communism ) 

Special feature 
electric lighting. 

Good Citizens: -Civil Defense 

American Issues: Farm Surpluses 


October 27, 1954 


Unit: the Congressional elections 


November 3, 1954 
Unit: Thailand-Malava-Burma 





75th anniversary of 


FOR THIS ISSUE 


3. Pages 10-11. Early history of Gua- 
temala. How the Reds tried to get con- 
trol of Guatemala. Pictures of life in 
Guatemala. 


Assignments 

1. Page 9. (1) Tell why the Carib- 
bean is called the “back door to the 
U.S.” (2) What is the Monroe Doc- 
trine? Tell how the U.S. has put the 
Monroe Doctrine into practice in its 
relations with Latin America. (3) What 
is meant by the U.S. “Good Neighbor 
Policy”? What changes did it make in 
U.S. relations with Latin America? 

2. Pages 10-11. (1) Write two or 
three sentences describing living stand- 
ards in Guatemala. (2) List actions 
taken by the Communists to get contro! 
of Guatemala. (3) How were the Reds 
stopped? 


DEVELOPMENTAL LESSON 
Procedure 


1. In preparation for this 
assign students to prepare reports on 
the following topics: (a) background 
to the Monroe Doctrine; (b) President 
Theodore Roosevelt and his “Big Stick” 
policy; (c) F. D. Roosevelt and the 
Good Neighbor Policy; (d) President 
Truman and Latin America. 

2. Before starting class discussion, 
have students get the map facts. They 
can work with the map on page 9 or 
the map of Latin America in the KEY 
issue. A map of Latin America should 
be displayed on the blackboard _also. 
Send a student to the board to locate 
Guatemala and its neighbors in Central 
America. Have students indicate or 
measure the distances from Guatemala 
to the Panama Canal and the U.S. main- 
land. Why is the U.S. anxious that its 
Latin American neighbors be free from 
the threat of communism? 


lesson, 


Discussion Questions 
1. Do you think that the U.S. would 
be justified in sending troops to stop a 
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communist threat in Latin America? 
Why or why not? 

2. Call on the students who have 
prepared their reports to give their 
floor talks on the Monroe Doctrine and 
Good Neighbor Policy. As each report 
is finished, call for class comment and 
discussion. Write on the board the 
terms, “Big Stick Policy,” “Dollar Di- 
plomacy,” “Good Neighbor Policy,” to 
aid students as a guide in discussion. 

8. Here are some guiding questions 
to ask during and after the reports: 
(a) Should the U. S. assume the re- 
sponsibility of acting as “big brother” 
to Latin America? (b) Do you think 
Latin America was justified in criticiz- 
ing U. S. citizens as “dollar diplomats” 
and “Yankee imperialists” in the early 
1900s? Why or why not? (Be sure stu- 
dents know the meaning of “dollar di- 
plomacy” and “imperialism.”) (c) Look 
at the map on page 9. How does it tie 


in with the problems of U. S. interests 
in Latin America? (d) Why has the 
Good Neighbor Policy been called a 


“retreat from imperialism”? 


4. Why was Guatemala considered 
“easy pickings” by the Communists? 
How did the Communists try to get 
contro] of Guatemala? Do you think the 
Guatemalan people were ready to be- 
lieve communist propaganda? Why or 
why not? Use the 
10-11 to support your answer. 


pictures mn pag 


Activities 

1. Have the class make a free hand 
drawing of Central America and the 
Caribbean region. On the map let stu- 
dents indicate the names of each Cen- 
tral American country, and also Mexico, 
Panama Canal, the neighboring bodies 
of water, islands of the West’ Indies, 
South America, and the U. S. mainland. 

2. Bright students can 
editorial as it might have 
U. S. newspapers, discussing the com- 
munist threat in the Caribbean. 


prepare an 
appeared in 


WORKBOOK LESSON FOR SLOW 
LEARNERS 


A pe Lesson 
Refer to the first 
preceding lesson plan 


activity in the 
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TWO REMINDERS 


Your students will be interested 
in the Royal Typewriter contest 
described on page 2 of the student 
Awards will be given for 
letters on the subject: ““What Christ- 
mas Means to Me.” All students 
from the sixth grade through the 
twelfth in public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools are eligible to enter. 
Students of other religions may 
write on their own religious holi- 


edition. 


days. 

General Electric has prepared a 
leaflet consisting of four of the 
company’s most recent advertise- 
ments in Scholastic Magazines. The 
advertisements answer the ques- 
tions: “Why Stick to Your Stu- 
dies?” “Why Work?” “Why Study 
English?” and “Why Read?” Please 
send your requests for copies to: 
Public Relations Services Div., Gen- 
eral Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 











2. Dictate the following questions to 
the class or write them on the board 
for students to copy into notebooks: 

Use the map on page 9 as a guide.) 

(a) How many countries are there 
in Central America? Name them. 

(b) Name the countries of South 
America shown on the map. 

(c) What body of water washes the 
shores of Centrai America on the West? 
East? 

d) Where is the Panama Canal? 
What two bodies of water does it join? 

(e) What do the symbols on the 
map tell you about the Central Ameri- 


can countries? 
for 


TOOLS 


Congressional Elections 
Oct. 27 in World Week 

ARTICLES: “Coming Elections: A 
Tossup,”' Newsweek, Aug. 23, 1954. 
“Issues for Voters, Goals for the Next 
Year,” Business Week, Aug. 28, 1954. 
“The Fight for Congress,” Time, Mar. 
1, 1954. “Prize: 84th Congress; Weap- 
ons: Words,” U. S. News ¢ World Re- 
port, Sept. 3, 1954. “Contestants Get 
Set for the Election Race,” Business 
Week, Sept. 11, 1954. “Can the Repub- 
licans Hold Congress?” by D. Norton- 
Taylor, Fortune, Oct. 1954, “12 Key 
States Are Cooking Up Hot Elections,” 
Newsweek, Mar. 1, 1954. 

FILMS: A Day in Congress, 18 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Academic Film Co., 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
Members of Congress at work in their 





A Reading Lesson: Find the 

Information (p. 9) 

1. Give two reasons why the Carib- 
bean region is called “the back door to 
the U. S.” 

2. Why is the Panama Canal impor- 
tant-to the U. S. during (a) peacetime? 
(b) wartime? 

3. How would the U. S. be endan- 
gered if an enemy controlled the 
Panama Canal? 

4. What did the Monroe Doctrine 
say to European countries? 

5. What is the U. S. “Good Neighbor 
Policy”? 

6. What is the Rio Pact? How does 
it show that the U. S. and Latin Ameri- 
ca are cooperating as good neighbors? 

Page 10-11. (a) Select the sentences 
which tell you about the living stand- 
ards of the Guatemalan people. (b) 
Mention three things the Communists 
did to try to take over the government 
in Guatemala. (c) How were the Com- 
munists stopped? 

(Note: Follow up the reading lesson 
with an adapted discussion lesson sug- 
gested by the first lesson plan.) 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20 
I. Read the Map: 1—( Arrow from Hon- 
duras into Guatemala); 2—Pacific Ocean 
and Caribbean Sea; 3—South America; 4— 
(Block in tips of Florida and Texas); 
5—(Area east of Guatemala). 


Il. Which One? 1—c; 2—a; 3—b. 
Ill. Fact or Opinion? 1-T; 2—T; 3—F; 
4—F; 5—O; 6—T; 7—O; 8—F; 9-—F. 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 8 
l. Italy, Yugoslavia. 
2. Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary. 
3. Ezra T. Benson. 


TEACHERS 





offices, in conferences, and on the floor. 
Powers of Congress, 10 minutes, sale, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il]. Fantasy 
approach defines and explains powers 
of Congress. How We Elect Our Repre- 
sentatives, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet 
Films. Our election system—registra- 
tion, primaries, electioneering, voting, 
counting ballots, ete. 


FILMSTRIPS: Our Congress, 38 
frames, Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Set-up of the two houses, duties and 
powers of Congress, basis on which 
Senators and _ Representatives are 
chosen. Passing a Bill in Congress, 41 
frames, Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 
63 Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y. Includes 
committee work, vetoes, bottlenecks, 
and relationships to the public. 
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COLUMBUS IN GUATEMALA (see page 5) 
Unit on Guatemala and Caribbean America, pp. 9-11 
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300 Chances to win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 


“What Christmas means to me” 





fay 
2) /LL SEE MY OLDER BROTHER 

=] WHOLL BE HOME FROM COLLEGE 

AND WE CAN SKATE AND GO TO PARTIES 


THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 

GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ‘““What 


Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 500 words 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “ 


Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 
Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Perhaps you have a dog 


and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? 


Maybe your family invites strarigers in or service men who can’t 


go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas 


dinner. Maybe someone v dear to you comes a long way to see 


you just at Christmas tims 


These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down 


and write. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


fy 


1. Write legibly in ink on one gide o : 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side o 
only, a letter or theme on topic. ‘What Christmas Royal McBee Corp 
means to me.”’ In Senior Division, (19th h 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words iz 


length. In Junior Division (6th th, 8th 








3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
unior high school student 
r only grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
per grades) of the United States, except employees of 
subsidiaries, or of its 
advertising agencies and their families.» Contest 


subject to all Federal and state regulations 





150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
147 Cash Prizes 
*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th,-7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize . 
147 Cash Prizes 
Gold Portabie Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter by having 
a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


become the property of Royal McBee Corpora- 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th tion, to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each,, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. The 147 cash prizes in Senior and 


grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in length 


2. Mail not later than November 12. 1954. to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Sabmit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 
school, your schoo! grade nd teacher name. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff of 
Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decisions final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in ¢ ase of ties. No entries 


returned. All entries, contents, and ideas therein 


Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis of 3 
per state plus District of Columbia. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1954. 
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For wonderful HALLOWEEN shots... 
USE EXCITING NEW 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
MINIATURE FLASH BULBS 


: lOF 


(Suggested retail price) 


Your money goes farther now! And 
you can have more fun taking more 
flash pictures. Because new General 
Electric M2 Flash Bulbs are only 10c! 
Yes, here’s the new tiny-but-power- 
ful, low-cost, G-E M2: 


e carry a dozen easy, in one 
hand or pocket 

e gets great pictures, even at 15 
feet 

e simple to use, push in and pop 
out 

e sure-fire, easiest flashing G-E 
ever made 

eand only 10¢—save 30¢ to 
48¢ when you flash a roll of 
film 


See the exciting G-E M2 today! Get 
some... and shoot wonderful flash 
pictures of crazy mixed up Hallo- 
ween fun! 


For sure-fire flashes... ask for 
new improved G-E Flash Bulbs 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Newsmakers 4° 


“ATOMIC CLOCK” INVENTOR 


The newest member of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission is 45- 
year-old Dr. Willard F. Libby. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has appointed him 
to serve on the five-man commission 
which has charge of our nation’s 
atomic energy program for both 
wartime and peacetime uses 

Dr. Libby was a member of the 
“Manhattan Engineering District.’ 
This top-secret group built the first 
atomic bombs during World War II. 
Since the war he has been an adviser 
to the AEC, as well as a professor 
of chemistry at the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Libby won scientific fame for 
finding the most accurate means 
known to tell the age of ancient ma- 
terials. This so-called “atomic time 
clock” works like this: 

All living matter contains carbon. 
A very small part of this is a radio- 
active form called Carbon 14. In liv- 
ing cells, Carbon 14 is always present 
in a definite proportion to ordinary 
carbon. The rate at which Carbon 14 
decays into ordinary carbon after the 
cell dies is known to scientists. The 
proportion of Carbon 14 to ordinary 
carbon in an ancient specimen of 
wood, coal, or any other substance 


Dr. Willard F. Libby has played an important role in our nation’s 
atomic energy program from its beginnings early in World War Il. 


formed from once-living matter, is 
measured. Then the scientist can 
date the approximate time that life 
ceased in the original living sub- 
stance. 


THE BUSY BEGUM 


The first Moslem woman ever to 
be named ambassador to another 
country has taken over her post in 
the Netherlands. She is the Begum 
Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan. 

She arrived at Queen Juliana’s 
palace in a gilded coach drawn by 
a team of horses. Four pages on 
horseback accompanied the coach. 

The scene was an unusual one on 
the streets of the Dutch capital. But 
the Begum is an unusual woman! 

Begum is the Moslem word for 
princess. The Begum Liaquat Ali 
Khan has not been content, however, 
to live quietly within the walls of 
her court, as Moslem princesses 
usually do. Instead, she has been one 
of her country’s most active leaders 
ever she finished school in 
1929. 

To begin with, it is unusual for 
Moslem women to go to college at 
all. The Begum not only was the 
only girl in her class, but she also 
stood first in her examinations. 


since 


After graduation, she became a 
teacher in Calcutta, She also spent 
much of her time speaking and 
writing in favor of “women’s rights.” 
She believed that Moslem women 
should vote and take part in their 
country’s affairs. She opposed the 
centuries-old custom that Moslem 
women should stay hidden at home. 

Pakistan, which was carved out of 
India, became an independent na- 
tion in 1947. The Begum’s husband, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, became Pakistan’s 
first prime minister. Watching her 
husband direct the government, the 
Begum saw the important role wo- 
men played “behind the scenes.” She 
feared that uninformed or misin- 
formed women would influence their 
husbands to oppose progress. 

To awaken Pakistani women to 
modern problems, she formed the 
All-Pakistan Women’s Association. It 
is by far the largest and most active 
organization of women in the Mos- 
lem world, with several million mem- 
bers. The association devotes itself 
to building schools, hospitals, and 
refugee camps. The Begum also 
established the Pakistan Women’s 
Voluntary Service and the Women’s 
National Guard (of which she is top 
brigadier ). 

Last October the Begum’s hus- 
band was shot down by an assassin’s 
bullet. Since then she has devoted 
herself to carrying on his work as 
well as her own—first as her coun- 
try’s delegate to the U. N., and now 
as its first woman ambassador. 


The Begum Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan has 
established many “‘firsts’ for a Moslem woman. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Guatemala’s chief tells 
Congress committee how his country ousted Reds 
(p. 21). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)— 
“BRUTO?” is new means for bringing Western Germany 
into defense of Europe; Batchelor and Fleming con- 
victed as POW collaborators with Reds; U. S. probes 
FHA loan “windfalls”; race integration in public schools 
goes on in spite of snags. 


COVER STORY: Across the lower globe of the statue 
on our cover are the words “Cristobal Colon.” That's the 
Spanish name of the figure who's standing -astride the 
top globe. Americans know him by his English name, 
Christopher Columbus. This week schools all over the 
Western Hemisphere will celebrate the 462nd anniver- 
sary of the day Columbus discovered America, October 
12. The statue pictured on the cover stands in the Plaza 
de Armas in Guatemala City, Guatemala. For more 
about Guatemala, see unit in this issue (pp. 10-11). As 
we go to press, Guatemala figures in late news flashes. 
(1) The Mexican Government says she'll help round up 
the Guatemalan Communists who escaped to Mexico 
recently. They face trial in Guatemala. (2) There’s talk 
of reviving the “Central American Union.” This would 
combine Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
and El Salvador in one country, as they were from 
1823-1838 (see page 10). 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS: Republicans and 
Democrats are looking ahead nervously to Tuesday, 
November 2nd. That’s the day American voters go to 
the polls to elect 38 U. S. Senators and 432 members of 
the House of Representatives. (Maine has already cho- 
sen three Representatives and one Senator in her Sep- 
tember election.) During the last session of Congress, 
the Republicans held a very close majority. Right now 
they're worried that they may not keep control. Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, may have a tough time bucking 
the widespread popularity of President Eisenhower on 
the Republican side. For a special World Week unit on 
the elections, see October 27th issue. 


NeW York Times map 











td 
Wide World photo 


MARINE MEMORIAL: The biggest cast-bronze 
statue ever made will soon be attracting crowds in our 
nation’s capital. Workmen are now busy putting the 
finishing touches on it near Arlington Cemetery, over- 
looking Washington, D.C. The statue is modelled after 
one of the most famous photos of World War II, which 
shows U. S. Marines raising the American flag atop Mt. 
Suribachi during the battle for the Pacific island of Iwo 
Jima. Three of the Marines who actually took part in 
the flag-raising posed for the statue’s sculptor, Felix de 
Weldon. The statue is four-times life size. Casting it 
took three years of work. It will be formally unveiled 
on November 10th—the day the Marine Corps cele- 
brates its 179th birthday. 


ENDQUOTE: Ben Duffy, prominent Roman Catholic 
lay leader, who was recently named general chairman of 
Brotherhood Week (February 20-27, 1955)—“Americans 
are a religious folk who are steeped in a spirit of kinship 
that comes from their belief in God as the father of all. 
Brotherhood is as natural to an American as decency, 
fair play, and good sportsmanship.” 


ITALY AND YUGOSLAVIA SIGN TRIESTE PACT 
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Italy and Yugoslavia have settled a dis- 
pute that had been going on for nine 
years. Since the end of World War II, 
both nations had demanded full control 
of the “Free Territory of Trieste.” Now, 
under an agreement signed last week in 
London, Trieste has been divided be- 
tween them. Zone A (see map at left) 
goes to Italy. Zone B goes to Yugoslavia, 
which has been occupying it since 1947. 
The area around the village of Lazzaretto 
(marked “1” on map), which commands 
the southern entrance to the City of 
Trieste’s big harbor, has been divided 
between the two countries. Italy takes 


(marked “2” on map), although Yugo- 
slavia can use some port facilities within 
the city. U.S. and British troops, which 
have policed Zone A since 1945 unde 
U.N. orders, can now withdraw. Solution 
of the difficult Trieste problem was 
aided by America’s ambassador to Italy 
Clare Boothe Luce. The settlement of 
the Italy-Yugoslavia quarrel, says Mrs. 
Luce, will strengthen Western Europe's 
defenses in the Mediterranean area. 
Talks leading to the division of Trieste 
were described in World Week. See 
issue of September 15, (page 10). 





Unity Dawns for Europe 


The knotty question of German 
rearmament—which long baffled 
the free world—is on the way to 
being solved. 

Top statesmen of nine nations put 
their heads together and came up 
with a solution. The solution satisfies 
both the French and 
And that’s no mean ac omplishment 

West Germany) 
sovereignty (independence) and is al- 
lowed to rearm, under a strict sys- 
tem of controls 

This was the decision of a 
held in London 


the Germans 


is to be granted 


nine- 


conterence } 


nation 
from September 28 to October 3. The 
conference was attended by the for- 
eign ministers of the United States 
Britain, Canada, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Nether 


lands, and Luxembourg 


MAJOR RESULTS 


The major results of this historic 
conference may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. West Germany is to be admitted 
to membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO)—the 
14-nation Atlantic defense alliance 

NATO’s Council will meet on Cc- 
tober 22 to invite West Germany to 
join. A unanimous of the 14 
members is required, but no “hitch” 
is expected on that score. 

2. The Brussels Treaty Organiza 
tion (BRUTO) is to be enlarged to in- 
clude West Germany and Italy. The 
Brussels pact, which was signed in 
1948, linked Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg in a military, economic, and 
cultural union. 

BRUTO is to determine the size ot 
Germany’s defense contribution. It is 
an open secret, however, that West 
Germany will be permitted an army 
of 12 divisions—six motorized, four 
tank, and two mechanized infantry 
divisions. (Each division is from 9,000 
to 15,000 men strong.) In addition 
West Germany is to be allowed a tac- 
tical air force of about one thousand 
planes, and a small navy for coastal 
defense. 

3. The United States, Britain, and 


vote 


France promised to end the oc- 
cupation of Germany “as soon as 
possible,” thus restoring German 
sovereignty. (One of the exceptions is 
West Berlin, where Allied occupa- 
tion will continue.) 

4. West Germany promised to fol- 
low the non-aggression policy of the 
United Nations. She pledged not to 
resort to force to achieve the reunifi- 
cation of divided Germany. 

5. West Germany also pledged not 
to manufacture atomic, biological, 
and chemical weapons; guided mis- 
siles; large submarines; and bomber 
aircraft 

6. In the view of many observers, 
the most momentous development 
that grew out of the nine-nation con- 
ference was Britain's pledge to keep 
troops on the European continent so 
long as it is desired by the BRUTO 
powers. This marked a reversal of a 
300-year-old British policy of “aloof- 
ness’ toward Europe. 

7. On behalf of the United States, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
promised to ask the President to con- 
tinue to maintain American armed 
forces in Europe “while a threat to 
that area exists.” 

The agreement is officially called 
“The Final Act of the Nine-Power 
Conference.” It was formally signed 
on October 3, in the resplendent 
cream-and-gold state drawing room 
of Lancaster House in London. 

Before the nine-nation agreement 
comes into force, it will have to be 
approved by the parliaments of the 
nine nations. 

What's Behind It: The signing of 
the nine-nation agreement came 
within six weeks after the French 
National Assembly rejected the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community treaty. 
(The EDC treaty called for the crea- 
tion of a unified European Army 
composed of troops from West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg—see 
September .22 issue. 

Secretary of State Dulles hailed 
the nine-nation agreement as of “tre- 
mendous historical importance.” He 
declared that the agreement “accom- 


plished in the most substantial and 
striking manner some of the principal 
purposes that were sought in EDC.” 

President Eisenhower was quoted 
as saying that the agreement is “a 
great step forward” and a “great 
triumph.” 

But what is perhaps most signifi- 
cant is that the two principal “con- 
tenders'—French Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France and West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer—were 
both pleased with the agreement. 

Said Dr. Adenauer, “I am very 
content with the outcome of the 
conference.” 

Premier Mendés-France declared 
that “All the authority of the French 
government will be put behind the 
agreement to obtain its ratification 
by Parliament in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” 

He backed up his promise by 
promptly summoning a special ses- 
sion of the French National Assem- 
bly to hear his report on the nine- 
nation agreement. 

The press of the free world ac- 
claimed the “Final Act” agreement as 
a turning point in history. As one 
observer put it, “The ‘Final Act’ has 
put a final end to West European 
disunity.” 


Ex-POW’s Under Trial 


Many U.S. servicemen are being 
investigated for their conduct 
while prisoners of war in Korea. 

There are approximately 250 cases 
of former POW’s suspected of collab- 
orating with the Communists. Some 
of the cases recently in the news: 

Cpl. Claude Batchelor. One of the 
23 Americans who at first elected to 
stay with the Communists, Batchelor 
was one of two who changed their 
minds and came home. An. Army 
court martial found 22-year-old 
Batchelor guilty of collaborating with 
the Reds and informing on fellow 
prisoners. He was given the maxi- 
mum sentence—life imprisonment. 
His sentence is to be reviewed. 

Cpl. Edward Dickenson. Like 
Batchelor, Dickenson reversed his 
earlier decision to stay with the Com- 
munists. He came hume. He was sen- 
tenced to ten years in prison after an 
Army court martial found him guilty 





“As of this minute you are prisoners of war!” This is the 
order barked at U.S. pilots when they report to the prison 
camp “‘school’’ run by the Air Force in Korea. Object of the 
school is to teach “students” how to resist Communist ‘‘brain- 
washing” techniques—if they are ever captured by the Reds. 
Six-day training session includes life in a barbed-wire com- 


Wide World photo 


United Press photo 


pound, endless questioning, and a “‘stretch in the hole,” a 
dirty solitary confinement cell. Food is rice with leftover 
fish heads. All that a prisoner should tell the “enemy” is 
his name, rank, and serial number. Teacher-interrogators try 
to “break” students, force them to sign false ‘confessions.’ 
Students are also taught (right photo) how to make an escape. 





of collaborating with the Reds. 

Lt. Col. Harry Fleming. The first 
Army officer to be tried on such 
charges, he was found guilty of mak- 
ing Communist propaganda broad- 
casts. He admitted taking part in the 
broadcasts but said he did so to save 
the lives of fellow prisoners. His sen- 
tence: dismissal from the service and 
forfeiture of all pay and allowances. 

Col. Frank H. Schwable. A Ma- 
rine Corps pilot, Schwable was 
forced to sign a false confession of 
having engaged in germ-warfare. A 
Marine Corps court of inquiry re- 
fused to take disciplinary action 
against him. It said, however, that 
his future military usefulness was 
“seriously impaired.” 

Another recent case grew out of 
World War II. It is that of former 
Army Staff Sergeant John David 
Provoo. In February, 1953, he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment for 
treasonable actions while a prisoner 
of the Japanese. The conviction was 
upset by the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, which ruled that Provoo should 
have been tried in Maryland instead 
of New York. Rather than appeal the 
reversal to the Supreme Court, the 
Government has decided to re-try 
the case in Maryland. 

To teach soldiers how to resist 


Communist “brain-washirg” tech- 
niques in case they are captured, the 
Army has started a new “school” in 
Korea. (See photo story above.) 


Housing Investigated 


The Senate is investigating the 
profits made on housing loans 
guaranteed by the Government. 

In the past 20 years, the Federal 
Housing Authority has insured mil- 
lions of dollars worth of loans made 
by banks for private housing con- 
struction. Many of these loans are 
now being investigated for “wind- 
fall” profits. 

“Windfall” is the term used to de- 
scribe the money left over when the 
actual building cost was less than the 
FHA-guaranteed loan. For example, 
suppose a bank lent a_ builder 
$1,000,000 to build an apartment 
house. The actual construction cost 
only $800,000. The bank’s loan, how- 
ever, was guaranteed by the FHA for 
the full amount. No law required the 
builder to return the extra $200,000 
to the bank. In many cases he kept it. 
This $200,000 was the “windfall.” 

The builder, while compelled to 
repay the full amount of the loan, 
could charge a higher rent fer a proj- 
ect valued at $1,000,000 than for one 


valued at only $800,000. If the 
builder could not repay the loan, the 
Government was obligated to do so, 
and take over title to the property. 
Thus the Government would be pay- 
ing $1,000,000 for property worth 
only $800,000. 

Other profits were madé by over- 
charging for repair work done on 
homes with money advanced by 
banks and guaranteed by the FHA. 

Most of the transactions being in- 
vestigated took place before 1950, 
when a change in the law made them 
illegal. 

These are a few of the irregulari- 
ties that have been uncovered: 

1. Thirteen builders of. projects 
along the East coast admitted receiv- 
ing “windfall” profits of $10,373,171 
on $100,100.802 of Government- 
guaranteed loans. One New Jersey 
builder said he gave Christmas gifts 
and yacht rides to FHA officials. 

2. A Brooklyn, N.Y., real-estate 
firm made a $4,000,000 profit on an 
original investment of only $15,000. 

8. A Washington, D.C., man who 
owned a large apartment hotel sim- 
ply cut the building in half. Thus he 
was able to receive loans for repairs 
on two buildings 

4. A former state FHA director ad- 
mitted receiving $48.500 from his law 








firm for processing FHA loans while 
in office. 

5. In New York City, a group 
known as Manhattantown, Inc., 
bought six blocks of slum area in 
1952 to build 17 twenty-story apart- 
ment houses. The purchase was made 
from the city, which earlier had con- 
demned the site and paid $15,500,000 
for it. Because the group planned to 
rehabilitate the area, the city sold the 
property to them for only $3,106,711. 
Only $1,000,000 of this has been paid. 
The rest is still owed to the city. 

So far only one-sixth of the area 
has been razed and no actual con- 
struction has yet started. Sponsors of 
the project have since received 
$649,215 in salaries and fees: from 
continuing to rent the old slum build- 
ings still standing. Senate investiga- 
tors suggested that this might be the 
reason for the delay in building. 

Of course, not all builders took ad- 
vantage of these loop-holes. How- 
ever, the Government estimates that 
more than 1,000 did. Sen. Homer E. 
Capehart (Rep., Indiana) has esti- 
mated the total amount of windfall 
profits at more than $500,000,000. 

As a result of these investigations 
the Justice Department has indicted 
more than 130 persons. Many off- 
cials of the FHA have resigned. The 
Government has started action to try 
to recover some of the millions of 
dollars that have been lost. This 
money would be returned to tenants 
who paid higher rents. 

What's Behind It: The U.S. was 
faced with a serious housing shortage 
after World War II. The Government 
wanted housing built quickly. It held 
out the promise of large, legal profits 
to encourage building. Many people 
with no previous building experience 
suddenly decided to become build- 
ers. (A New York City dentist, for ex- 
ample, qualified for a large FHA- 
backed loan.) 

In addition, the housing laws were 
loosely written. This enabled unscru- 
pulous persons to gain profits to 
which they were not entitled. 


Desegregation Under Way 


Public school integration, where 
tried, is generally working out 
well. 

This fall, many border states began 


teaching white and Negro students 
in the same schools. They elected to 
go ahead with integration without 
waiting for the Supreme Court to 
spell out the details of its decision 


outlawing segregation. Except im a 
few isolated cases, the attempt has 
been successful. 

In New Mexico, Arizona, and Kan- 
sas—states having optional segrega- 
tion—the change-over was made 
without incident. Trouble threatened 
in Hobbs, New Mexico, but when 
schools finally opened there were 
no demonstrations. 

Two Arkansas schools integrated 
without incident. In West Virginia 
and Missouri, a large number of 
schools integrated successfully. These 
developments reassured many who 
were concerned over the possible ef- 
fects of desegregation. 

The biggest failure was recorded 
in Milford, Del. There an attempt to 
integrate caused the schools to be 
shut down for a week. When they 
were reopened, on a non-segregated 
basis, two thirds of the white students 
refused to attend classes. School offi- 
cials then abandoned the attempt to 
integrate. Negro students must travel 
nearly 20 miles to all-Negro schools. 

On October 4, the day the Supreme 
Court opened (see last week's issue), 
demonstrations protesting desegrega- 
tion took place at the City Hall in 
Baltimore, Md. There were also dem- 
onstrations at two high schools in 
Washington, D.C. The Rev. Jack H. 
Boelens pleaded with the students 
massed outside Anacostia High 
School to return to their classes. “By 
standing out here you are not doing 
your school good, your country gooa, 
or yourself good,” he said. “You are 
dividing mankind.” 


Fewer Candidates Apply 


Applications for admittance to 
U.S. service academies below nor- 


mal. 
Today's high school graduates are 


not so eager as their older brothers 
for an Annapolis or West Point 
appointment. 

Three years ago the Naval Acad- 
emy had three applicants for every 
vacancy. This year there were but 
2,400 applications for 1,200 openings. 

The Military Academy at West 
Point reported 550 applicants for the 
July 1955 class—a number slightly be- 
low last year’s figure. One Oregon 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives said he had received only one 
application for West Point. 

It was expected that the new Air 
Force Academy near Denver would 
be swamped with hopeful young 
men. There were some estimates that 


as many as 5,000 would try for the 
first class of 300 which opens next 
July. Instead, only 500 candidates 
have so far applied. 


Lo, Poor Indian Picker 


Overheard: Herman Masin, our sports 
editor, talking to himself after the 
Giants massacred the Indians in four 
straight: 

“*T like that Giant club,’ I said in my 
September 29 column, ‘and every in- 
stinct tells me to pick em.’ 

“And look what else I said: ‘Doby is 
the kind of ball player who doesn’t 
seem to rise to the big games,’ and “The 
Indians don’t beat the good teams,’ and 
Tm probably chicken for not picking 
the Giants.’ 

“Oh, brother, I had _ everything 
tabbed exactly right—and I had to go 
pick the Indians! 

“Soon as I heard that the Series was 
being filmed, I should have definitely 
known that the Giants couldn’t lose. 
Did you ever see a movie in which the 
Indians won?” 


IN BRIEF 


Pigskin Ratings: Oklahoma and Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
were ranked 1-2 in college football last 
week by both the AP poll of sports 
writers and UP poll of coaches, after 
Purdue upset Notre Dame’s team. 


Food to Win Friends. Ezra Taft 
Benson, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
has announced that $384,000,000 worth 


of Govermnent-owned surplus farm 
products are to be sold abroad. 
The sales will be made under a 


$1,000,000,000 program authorized by 
Congress to whittle down surpluses pil- 
ing up in Federal storage. Money re- 
ceived for the surplus food will be used 
to help promote foreign economic aid 
and foreign trade. 


Quick Quiz 
bee 
ON THE “ NEWS 
1. Trieste is to be divided between 
and 
(Fill blanks with the names of the two 
countries. ) 

2. Among the countries represented 
at the London Conference were Brit- 
ain, the United States, Poland, France, 
Canada, Bulgaria, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, West Germany, Lux- 
embourg, Italy. (Cross out the names of 
three countries that do not belong on 
this list.) 

3. Negotiations for the sale of U.S. - 
farm surpluses are being worked out by 
Secretary of Agriculture 




















GUATEMALA UNIT 





Reds at Our ‘“‘Back Door’”’ 


Be out of this hemisphere. 
Don't try to start your conspira- 
cies over here.” 

In those blunt words, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U. S. ambassador to the 
U. N., this summer warned Russia 
not to trespass in the Americas. 

Our Government believes Russia 
has been meddling in Guatemala. On 
the next page you'll read about the 
results of that meddling. 

Lodge was putting new words to 
an old U. S. policy—the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

[In 1823 European countries were 
turning greedy eyes toward the 
western hemisphere. President James 
Monroe warned them not to try to 
carve out new colonies in the 
Americas. Russia—then ruled by the 
Czars—was a ringleader in trying 
to stir up trouble in our hemisphere. 
And today we're telling the world 
that the 13l-year-old Monroe Doc- 
trine applies to Red Russia just as 
it did to Czarist Russia. 

Why should Uncle Sane get so ex- 
cited about what happens in Gua- 
temala? It’s just a little country 
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(smaller than Mississippi). And it 
never had more than 2,000 Com- 
munists. 

Guatemala may be small, but it’s 
in a Sensitive spot: the Caribbean 
region. This area has sometimes been 
called our “back door.” Most of our 
trade with Latin America passes 
through this “door.” All around the 
Caribbean, U. S. citizens have in- 
vested billions of dollars to develop 
banana plantations, dig mines, drill 
oil wells, build railways, and set up 
other businesses. 

The Panama Canal—gateway for 
much of our Latin American trade, 
and the route by which our Navy 
moves between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific—is about an hour’s flying time 
from Guatemala. Two other U. S. 
areas, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, are in the Caribbean region: 
A communist base in Guatemala 
could be used to, attack the Panama 
Canal, or the U. S. itself. And the 
communist infection might spread 
to other parts of Latin America. 

Since 1823 Uncle Sam has said: 
“No foreign meddling in Latin 
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Map from New York Times 


United Fruit Company, largest U. S.-owned business in Latin America, has planta- 
tions in most Caribbean countries. The company grows most of the world’s bananas, 
operates a 65-ship fleet, and owns 1,500 miles of Latin American railways. 


America!” However, we didn’t bother 
to enforce this doctrine for years 
after Monroe's time. Later we en- 
forced it in a way that made many 
Latin Americans angry. We decided 
that foreign nations might be 
tempted to meddle in Latin Ameri- 
can countries with weak or cor 
rupt governments. So we tried to 
“straighten out” some of the little 
countries of Caribbean America by 
sending in U. S. Marines to run 
them. 

Latin Americans objected to this 
“big stick” attitude. They also ac 
cused our Government of always 
taking sides with U. S. businessmen 
—even those who were mixed up in 
“shady” deals. Latin Americans 
called this “dollar diplomacy.” 


GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


But the U. S. and Latin America 
gradually learned to work together 
In 1890 they formed the Pan Amer 
ican Union, and began a regula 
series of “inter-American” confer- 
ences. In 1933 President Franklin D 
Roosevelt announced that the U. S 
intended to act as a “Good Neigh 
bor’ toward all Latin American coun 
tries. 

This policy bore fruit in 1947 
The U. S. and our “good neighbors” 
signed the “Rio Pact.” Latin Ameri 
can nations joined with us in warn 
ing aggressors to keep out of our 
hemisphere. In 1938 the Organiza- 
tion of American States was formed 
This is a “little United Nations” to 
keep peace in this hemisphere. 

Early this year the Organization 
of American States met at Caracas, 


Venezuela. The U. S. warned the 
conference that Communists were 
trying to stir up trouble in the 


Americas. The delegates voted to 
plan joint action against any nation 
in the Americas that fell unden Com 
munist domination. Everybody knew 
this resolution pointed the finger at 
Red-tinged Guatemala—and only 
Guatemala voted against it 

As it turned out, the American 
nations didn’t have to act against 
Guatemala. The Guatemalans took 
matters into their | 


own hands (turn 
page ) 
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SPANISH MINORITY: One “souvenir” of 300 years of Spanish 
rule in Guatamala is this crumbling cathedral in Antigua. 
The Spaniards took most of Guatemala’s land, and their 
descendants still own much of the small country’s wealth. 
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Three Lions Phote 


INDIAN MAJORITY: More than half of Guatemala’s 3,000,000 
people are Indians. Here a group of Indians gather at a 
public market in Guatemala City. They can buy very little, 
for most of them are paid no more than 40 cents a day. 


How Guatemala Threw Out the Reds 


N Guatemala’s jungles lives the 

brightly colored quetzal bird..The 
quetzal loves liberty. It hates to be 
caged. Usually it doesn’t live long 
in captivity. 

Guatemalans have this 
“freedom bird” their The 
quetzal appears on their flag, their 
stamps, and their national seal (see 
drawing below). The Guatemalans 
even. call their unit of money the 
“quetzal” (equal to $1). 

The people of Guatemala have 
kept their own dreams of freedom 
alive even while they were ruled by 
tyrants. In 1944 they rose in revolt 
to win back their freedom from a 
harsh dictator. And in 1954 they re- 
volted again to regain their liberty 
from pro-Communist rulers. 

A BACKWARD GLANCE—A look 
at, Guatemala’s history will help us 
understand her troubles. One prob- 
lem is that the Indians—a majority 
of the people—take hardly any part 
in the life of the nation. Most of 
them still live much as their ances 
tors did centuries ago. Proudly. they 
refuse to speak the white man’s lan- 
guage or learn the white man’s ways. 
Some have intermarried with whites, 
but more than half the Guatemalans 
are pure Indian in blood 


made 
symbol. 


These Indians are the descendants 
of the Mayas. More than 1,500 years 
ago, the Mayas created perhaps the 
greatest Indian civilization in our 
hemisphere. They built magnificent 
cities, paved highways, and worked 
out a calendar about as good as the 
one we now use. They had a sys- 
tem of writing and a system of arith- 
metic. They discovered how to 
weave cotton, make paper, and raise 
corn. 

Then something happened which 
caused that great civilization to dis- 
appear. About 10 centuries ago, the 
Mayas suddenly abandoned their 
cities. No one knows why. Perhaps 


The quetzal is on Guatemala’s seal. 





they were attacked by other Indian 
tribes. Perhaps earthquakes or 
plagues’ drove them from their 
homes. Today nothing is left of the 
Mayan cities except mysterious ruins 
in the northern Guatemalan jungles. 

SPANISH SABERS-—In 1523, a 
mere 620 Spanish conquistadores 
conquered Guatemala. They found 
the Indians, then numbering about 
two million, living in scattered 
tribes. The Spaniards enslaved many 
of the Indians. Spaniards and In- 
dians intermarried, creating a new 
people of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood, called ladinos. The ladinos 
now make up about 38 per cent of 
Guatemala’s population. The Span- 
iards took over much of the country’s 
best farm land. Their descendants 
have kept a tight grip on it ever 
since. 

FIGHT FOR FREEDOM — For 
300 years Guatemala, like most of 
Latin America, belonged to Spain. 
Then a series of revolutions drove 
Spain from the New World. Guate- 
mala gained freedom in 1921, 3 years 
later Guatemala and other newly 
freed Central American _ states 
formed a united country, but it didn't 
last long. In 1838 Guatemala became 
a separate republic. 
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United Fruit Company 


TWO-CROP COUNTRY: Guatemala exports 
$12,000,000 worth of bananas and 
$70,000,000 worth of coffee yearly. 
Her best customer is the United States. 






IN THE HANDS OF DICTA- 
TORS—Becoming a free nation did 
not bring freedom for the people. 
For 106 years after gaining inde- 
pendence, Guatemala was ruled by 
an unbroken line of dictators—18 in 
a row. Some of them encouraged 
foreign business men to come in and 
build railroads, set up businesses, and 
take over great plantations. During 
this period, a U. S.-owned company, 
the United Fruit Company (see map, 
page 9), became Guatemala’s big- 
gest “farmer.” It built up and op- 
erated the countrys main port 

Puerto Barrios ). 


A TASTE OF DEMOCRACY— 
Probably the harshest of the dicta- 
tors was Jorge Ubico. He was over- 
thrown in 1944. Leaders of that revo- 
lution did not take over as dictators. 
They held a free election—the first 
in the country’s history. Guatemala’s 
voters chose a school teacher named 
Juan Arevalo as their president. 

In 1945 the new government 
wrote a new, democratic constitu- 
tion. It gave Guatemalans many 
rights they had seldom enjoyed be- 
fore. Citizens were allowed to join 


labor unions and form political 
parties. They were promised free- 
lom of speech, freedom of the 


press, and freedom of religion. 
These rights did not mean much 
to most of the nation. The Indians 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20 


United Nations Photo 
HELP NEEDED: The United Nations pro- 
vided food for these girls. But the 
problem of raising Guatemala’s low 
living standards still remains unsolved. 


still lived in their ancient ways. 
Three fourths of the people could 
not read or write. Nine tenths earned 
scarcely enough to keep themselves 
alive, and were more interested in 
getting their next meal than in worry- 
ing about how they were governed. 

RISE OF THE REDS—One smal! 
group—the Communists—used these 
new rights for their own ends. They 
started newspapers, took over lead- 
ership of labor unions, and began 
spreading their propaganda. 

The country’s second election was 
held in 1951. Jacobo Arbenz, a leader 
of the 1944 revolution ran for presi- 
dent. His chief opponent was assas- 
sinated shortly before the election. 
(Recently it was charged that he 
was killed by Arbenz’s supporters, 
and that Arbenz knew about the 
plot.) The Communists worked hard 
to elect Arbenz, although he was not 
a Communist himself. 

THE REDS MOVE IN—Arbenz 
won. He was grateful to the Com- 
munists. He hired a Communist as 


his confidential secretary. He let 
Reds take control of the govern- 
ment’s official radio station and 


newspaper. He wanted to bring Gua- 
temala’s infant unions together into 
a federation, and he asked Commu- 
nist friends to carry out that job for 
him. The federation soon attracted 
100,000 members. Only a small num- 
ber were Communists—but this mi- 
nority ran the unions. 

In 1952 Arbenz offered the Reds 





RAGGED ARMY: Volunteers led by Col. 
Castillo Armas helped overthrow Guate- 
mala’s pro-Red government. Can the new 
leaders solve Guatemala’s problems? 


their greatest opportunity. He de 
cided to take uncultivated land from 
Guatemala’s wealthy landowners and 
divide it up among the landless peas 
ants. This was a popular idea in 
Guatemala, where 22 families owned 
half the land, and 85 per cent of the 
people owned no land at all. The 
Communists took charge of this land 
reform program. They made sure 
that the best lands went to farmers 
who were friendly to the Commu 
nists. Few of the land:ess Indians got 
any land at all. 

The land reform gave Communists 
an opportunity to stir up hatred 
against the United States. They did 
this by making the U. S.-owned 
United Fruit Company their chief 
“target” (even though United Fruit 
paid higher wages than other em 
ployers ). In the first months of th 
land reform 450,000 land 
were taken over. Of this total, about 
400,000 acres belonged to United 
Fruit. The U. S. Government 
tested that the 
offered to pay for thes 
ridiculously small 

GUNS ACROSS THE SEA— 
Under the 1945 constitution, politica! 
parties with ties to 


acres of 


pro 
amount Guatemala 


lands was 


1 foreign nation 
were Anti-( 
claim Arbenz violated the 
tion in allowing pro-Communist 
groups to 1954 
these groups had a stranglehold on 
Guatemala. Arbenz set up a secret 
(Continued on page 21 
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CERTIFICATES OF MERIT : 


GOLD KEYS e 


$15,000 IN CASH « 





the beginning of the 


1955 


= Qcholostic Ant Awards 


and the 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


open to all junior and 


senior high school students 


140 TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 





HOW TO START 


Consult the rules book io learn about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you. If your art teacher has not re- 
ceived a rules book, request one from Scholastic Art 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. It will 
tell you whether you are in a sponsored region, and 
just WHEN and WHERE you must submit entries. 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


Regional exhibitions will take place in 40 sponsored 
areas, where achievemeut keys will be awarded. Then 
national honors will go to about 1,500 art pieces, to 
be shown at the National High School Art Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Photography winners 
will be shown at Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 





CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU 


OILS 
(M. Grumbacher, Inc.) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co.) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co 


PASTELS, CHARCOAL, CRAYON, 
AND COLORED CHALK 


DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co 


MIXED MEDIA 
LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Co 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
(Eagle Pencil Co.) 


CARTOONING 
(Higgins Ink Co 


listed with their sponsors) 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) 


OTHER PRINTS 


POSTERS 
(Chicago Cardboard Co.) 


LETTERING 


(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools) 


GENERAL DESIGN 


(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp.) 

DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 
(National Association of Greeting 
Card Publishers) 

COSTUME DESIGN 


SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS 


(American Art Clay Co.) 
TEXTILE DECORATION 


WEAVING 
(Lilly Mills Co.) 


JEWELRY AND METALRY 


ENAMELING 
(Thomas C. Thompson Co.) 


LEATHERCRAFT 
(J. C. Larson Co.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Black and White Photos, 
Color Transparencies 
(Ansco) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry 
from each region 
(Strathmore Paper Co.) 
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Made by Cecil Martin, of Levelland (Texas) Junior High School, on Ansco 
Superpan Press Film. Exposure ¥ second at f11 with natural light. 





You get double prize money 
if your national cash prize-winning 
picture is made on Arsco Film 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
AWARDS 


You'll win $100.00 instead of $50 
50.00 instead of $25 
30.00 instead of $15 












Fine indoor portraits are easy 
with Ansco All-Weather Film! 








In this season when more and more 
of your activities are moving inside, 
keep up your picture-taking fun 

by moving it inside, too. You'll find 
taking portraits is especially 
interesting and just as easy as any 
other kind of indoor snapshooting. 


*If you don’t have a camera 

that focuses for close-ups, you probably 
can get a portrait attachment for it 

at very little cost. 


Whether you use flashbulbs or 
floodlamps for lighting, don’t forget 
that you sometimes can use sunlight 
from a window to help kill 

heavy shadows in the picture. 


Naturally, you'll need a film 

that has good speed and wide 

“light latitude’— Ansco All-Weather 
Film. It gives you a wide margin 

of protection. That's why Ansco — 
and only Ansco — guarantees 

you'll get the snapshot results you 


want, indoors or outside! 





Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of 
General Aniline &Film Corp. 


“From Researé 





Mw equal amounts of sportsman- 


ship and citizenship—and you 
have Toronto’s annual Red Feather 
Football Tournament. It has become 
Canada’s biggest high school sports 
event, and it takes place every 
October. 

The competing 
than prove their sports “know-how.” 
They're also giving a boost to the 
Community Chest. All proceeds from 
the games go to the Chest. That’s 
how the tourney name, for 
the Red Feather is the Chest’s sym 
bol. 

How does the tournament work? 
Each year officials of the tournament 
pick the eight best high school foot- 
ball teams in Danada’s province of 
Ontario. These eight teams go to 
Toronto for two days. The tourna- 
ment is a gala affair with cheer lead- 
ers, hustling ball players, and enthu- 
siastic football fans. Canada’s famous 
“Mounties” keep order 


teams do more 


gets its 


A group of Red Feather Tournament cheer-leaders 


Two games are played each night. 
Thus, each team plays one game. 
Each of the four winning teams gets 
a trophy. But the top prize is the 
“Golden Rule Award,” offered by a 
Toronto newspaper and a leading 
department store. That prize is not 
won by score alone. The award goes 
to that team which best “exemplifies 
sportsmanship and citizenship on 
and off the field” as well as skill in 
football. 

A group of judges observe the 
teams in the dressing rooms and on 
the players’ benches. They rate each 
team for deportment and sportsman- 
ship. These scores are added to the 
game “statistics.” The team with the 
most points wins the “Golden Rule 
Award.” The award has become a 
symbol in Canada of good football 
and clean sportsmanship. 

Canadian football, by the way, 
isn't exactly the same as the Ameri- 
can game. Among the differences are 


Photos: Michael Burns, Toront 


Captain Don Ryckman ef London Central 
Collegiate holds his team’s Golden Rule 
Award from last October’s competition. 


the use of 12-man teams and a scor- 
ing system in which a touchdown 
counts for only five points. 

Since the Red Feather Football 
Tournament started in 1949, it has 
added $58,000 to the Chest. 

Canada’s Community Chest works 
the same way as ours does in the 
U. S. Volunteers collect donations 
which support most-of the welfare 
organizations in their home towns. 
Instead of each organization holding 
i. separate drive for funds, the Chest 
conducts one campaign. Each organ- 
ization then gets a share in the pro- 
ceeds. 

October is Red Feather month 
both in Canada and the U.S. Is there 
a Community Chest in your town? 
Find out how YOU can help in its 


work. —Roy HEMMING 


Red-coated Mounties are on hand at tournament to keep order. 
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eee Q. The girls in 
ae | my crowd have 
| always accepted 
me and been 
friendly toward 
me. Lately they've 
acted quite cool. 
They never in- 
clude me in their 
plans any more. 
I can’t imagine 
what I've done. What can I do to 
win them back? 





“Gay Head 


A. Find out, if you can, why your 
friends have launched their “cold 
war.” But first, check yourself: Are 
you sure you've been careful not to 
gossip and say unkind things about 
one or more of them? Have you un- 
intentionally snubbed them? Have 
you failed to keep your promises? 
Have you “let the cat out of the bag” 
in matters they asked you to keep 
secret? Have you honestly been a 
good friend to them? 

If you can answer all these ques- 
tions truthfully and still hold your 
head high, try these out for size: 
Do you try to make yourgelf an in- 
teresting person to know? Do you 
have a good sense of humor—and 
use it frequently? Are you usually 
neat and well-groomed, a credit to 
your friends? Are’ you enthusiastic 
about the things you do? Are you 


still as courteous as you were when | 


you didn’t know your friends quite 
so well? 

Somewhere in this list you'll 
probably find the hitch. If you've 
checked and re-checked and still 
haven't blushed over one of these 
soul-searchers, congratulations! The 
“cold war” can’t last long. 


QO. Should you kiss a boy good- 
iight on a first date? They all seem 
to expect a kiss, but I never know 
what to do. 


4. A girl is never obligated to kiss 
a boy goodnight. And to kiss him 
merely because he “expects” it is 
just about the worst reason in the 
books for doing it! 

Kissing is an expression of affec- 
tion. It’s a sign that you think some- 


one is pretty special and you want 
him to know you do. Used as pay- 
ment for a pleasant evening, it falls 
flat, somehow. When you think about 
it, it does seem rather silly to kiss 
a fellow just because he’s sqme- 
body you happen to be with when 
it’s time to say goodnight! 

Also consider this: Wouldn’t you 
rather he asked you out again be- 
cause he enjoyed being with you, not 
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because he wanted to try a “repeat 
performance”? And boys, wouldn't 
you rather have a girl think you were 
asking for another date because you 
like her as a person? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
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Bell Telephone scientists made the dream come true. By using strips of 
highly purified silicon (which comes from common sand), they made a 
big step forward in converting the sun’s energy into electricity. 


















Wired together, these silicon strips can 
turn sunshine into enough electricity to 
operate low-power mobile telephones, 
and charge storage batteries in remote 
places for rural telephone service. These 
are only two of many uses foreseen for 


the new device. 


The Bell Solar Battery grew out of years of research at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. It’s another example of how our continuing research 
works to bring you still better low-cost telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Moping wont | 
help... | 
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will! 


Noxzema 


| 
What do you do when bumps and 
do-hickeys blossom out on your face? 
Hide in a corner? Grin and bear it? Or | 
...reach for Noxzema! 
“Reach for Noxzema” is what any 
smart teen-ager will tell you. Noxzema 
is made to help teen-age skin troubles* 
. . . fast. It’s medicated. The minute 
you put it on you feel itsrefreshing tingle 
—the tingle that tells you Noxzema is 
starting to work for you. And Noxzema 
is such a pleasure to use. It’s greaseless 





... won't sain. 


Start Noxzema care today — sce 
what a big difference it makes 

1. Wash your face night and morning with 
Noxzema. Smooth it on, wash with a wet 
face-cloth, just like soap. Your skin looks 
so clean, feels so fresh and smootl 

2. Before bed, pat a bit extra on externally 
caused blemishes. It’s medicated to help 
heal them fast. And no messy pillow 
Noxzema is greaseless 

Save Money! Get the big 6 oz 
—only 69¢ plus tax, at any drug or cos- 


jar today 
metic counter. You get 50% more for your 
money than in smallest sizes—enough 
last you for months! Pe 


to 
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» Department photo 


Crew Chief Umberto J. Frasco checks up 
on wheel of airplane at Mitchel Field. 


F you're like Crew Chief Umberto 

J. Frasco, you're wanted! And the 
U. S. Air Force will pay you while 
you top-notch  training— 
training that will fit you for a career 
in the Air Force or in civilian life. 
Umberto has chosen the Air Force 
for his career 

Currently, he’s stationed at Mitchel 
Field on Long Island, near enough 
toshis family in Newark, N. J., s 
that he goes home most week ends. 
As crew chief he flies in C-47-type 
aircraft with a flight méchanic and 
an apprentice mechanic to assist him 


receive 


His occasional cross-country flights 
make work exciting. But the Air® 
Force trained Umberto carefully be 
fore it promoted him to his present 
position. 

Umberto was born in Newark in 
1929 and graduated from Central 
High School in 1947 with letters in 
football. He took the technical course 
which trains mechanics and machin- 
ists. In 1951 he joined the Air Force. 
For three months he took his basic 
training at Lackland Air Force Base, 
San Antonio,.Texas. Then he took 
aptitude tests to see what his inter- 





YOU'RE 


to Sheppard Air Force Base in 
Wichita Falls, Kan., to study me- 
chanics. The six-months’ training was 
thorough. He studied airplane funda- 
mentals, hydraulics, engine change, 
electrical wiring, controls, etc. The 
on-the-job training was supplement- 
ed with book study. 

Then Umberto was sent to his 
present location at Mitchel Air Force 
Base. This assignment is part of Air 
Force policy to station men near 
their homes whenever possible. 

Umberto started his Air Force 
training at $78 per month with many 
additional “pluses” (such as free 
food, housing. dental and medical 
care, clothing allowance, etc. ). Now 
as a staff sergeant he receives a base 
pay of $145.24 per month plus addi- 
tional pay for the length of time he’s 
been in service and for winning his 
“wings.” Wings are won by having 
150 hours of flying time or eight 
combat missions. This achievement 
brings Umberto $60 a month in addi- 
tion to*his base pay. If he were mar- 
ried, he’d receive additional money 
for food and housing. 


SENIOR MECHANIC 


When Umberto first came to 
Mitchel Field, he was an apprentice 
mechanic. 

After four months of on-the-job 
training, he became a senior me- 
chanic. (To qualify for promotion in 
the Air Force, you have to have (1) 
training, (2) adequate experience at 
each grade level, and (3) pass writ- 
ten examinations.) Then Umberto 
began training for flight mechanic. 

In addition to being a trained 








ests and abilities were. He was sent mechanic, flight mechanics are 
AIR FORCE MECHANIC—Career at a Glance 
REQUIREMENTS DUTIES WORKING FUTURE 
CONDITIONS OPPORTUNITIES 
Study how, then main- Modern equipment and Excellent. Rapid 


H. S. grads with me- 
tain Air Force planes, 


Good health, average trucks, jeeps, and other 
or better intelligence mechanical equipment 
mechanical aptitude 


and interests 


promotions for able 
young people. 


plant to work in, up- 
to-date inventions; ex- 
cellent quarters for liv- 
ing 























WANTED 


trained to keep records and forms. 
They are on flights of larger aircraft, 
always ready for minor maintenance 
work. They can usually tell what is 
wrong if an engine isn’t functioning 
properly. Flight mechanics are pro- 
moted to the position of crew chief— 
Umberto’s present position. 


“I’ve decided to make a career in, 


the Air Force,” Umberto told us 
when we interviewed him recently. 
“There are many advantages over a 
career in civilian life. I receive 30 
lays paid vacation a year plus the 
usual holidays. I can be transferred 
abroad and see the world. I have 
excellent food and living quarters. 
Most important, my work is always 
interesting and my fellow workers 
are tops to work with. After 20 years 
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in the Air Force, I can retire at half 
of the highest pay I earned. After 30 
years, I can retire at three-quarters 
of my active duty pay.” 

What about you? Even though the 
Air Force employs thousands of able 
young men with mechanical ability, 
you don’t have to be mechanically 
inclined to find a happy career in 
the Air Force. There are dozens of 
other challenging Air Force career 
fields open to intelligent, young high 
school graduates in clerical work, in- 
telligence, photography, foods, etc. 
The Air Force also offers challeng- 
ing careers to able young women, 
too. If you are interested, ask at the 
nearest Air Force Recruiting Station 
—look in the telephone book—for 
free materials describing these ca- 
reers and the training the Air Force 
will pay you for while you're taking 
it. 

—WituuaM Fave , Vocational Editor 








Stolen Words? 


\l was stuck. He had promised to 
write a Columbus Day editorial for 
Steve Johnson, editor of Hi-Life. 
Now he couldn't think of a single 
thing to say. 

He was looking through some old 
nagazines for ideas when he found 
just the thing he wished he’d writ- 
ten. It was perfect! He decided to 
use it as a basis for his own article. 

As he worked, Al found that the 
original article seemed to say every- 
thing much better than he possibly 
could have. End result? He “turned 
in to the Hi-Life almost a word-for- 
word duplicate of the article he'd 
found. | 

When the newspaper came out on 
Friday, Al smilingly accepted con- 
gratulations on the fine editorial he’d 
written. 


1. Was Al dishonest? Is it wrong 


to take credit for someone else’s 
work? How would you feel if you 
were given credit for something you 
hadn’t done? What would you say? 
How would you feel if someone else 
took credit for something you'd 
written? 

2. How do you think Al will feel 
when—as is almost sure to happen— 
someone finds out that he copied the 
article? What will his friends and 
family think of him? How will the 
fact that the school paper has pub- 
lished his plagiarism reflect on the 
good name of the school? 


3. What is plagiarism? Is it steal- 


ing? Do you know that there are | 
penalties under the law for publish- | 


ing someone else's writing without 
permission? How should schools 
deal with plagiarism? 

4. How can you avoid plagiariz- 
ing when you are using someone 
else’s writing as a basis for your 
own? What is the difference between 
plagiarizing and simply using the 
facts given by other writers in your 
own words? Or using his work as a 








source of inspiration? Or quoting | 


from him? 
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AT HAUNTING 
TIME THIS 
HALLOWEEN 


THE GHOSTS 
WITH SNAPSHOTS! 





When the ghosts and witches are 
bounding about and gobbling doughnuts 
and cider, break out your camera and 
Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulbs. The pic- 
tures you take will keep you all howling 
with laughter long after the party is for- 
gotten. And remember, for extra fun 
whenever your pals get together, always 
keep your extra bright Sylvania Blue Dot 
bulbs and your camera right at hand. Pick 
up a handy carton at any photo counter 
today. They’re super! 


Send for FREE > 


Party Book! + 











It’s packed with hilarious ideas 
that'll make your party o 
haunting success! 


SYLVANIA” 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LIGHTING © RADIO © ELECTRONICS © TELEVISION 
tn Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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Sylvania, Dept. $$-543 
1100 Main Street 
Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
Please send FREE Snapshot Party Book- 
let WA-135. 


Name 





Address 
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This is Herman Brix, U. of Washington, 
copping the shot-put crown in 1927. 
Today he’s Bruce Bennett, movie star! 


OVIES may not be better than ever, 
but the stars certainly are. They're 
getting nobler and braver and more 
athletic. Why, Robert Taylor alone 
wiped out half the Black Knights in 
the world last year. And it took him 
only three movies to do it! 
All kidding aside, at one 
actor needed was oily hair, pearly teeth 
and a straight Nowadays, he’s 
gotta have some size. The trend is to- 


time all an 


nose. 


SEEING 
STARS 


ward he-men, and many an actor has 
been picked right off the athletic field. 

John Wayne was a near All-American 
halfback at the U. of California. Under 
his real name, Duke Morrison, he led 
the nation’s scorers in 1922. 

Kirk Douglas and Joel McCrea were 
champion wrestlers in college, Kirk at 
St. Lawrence U. and Joel at Pomona 
College. 

Robert Ryan was the heavyweight 








Now break the painful grip of 


USCLE 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 








CONTAINS 3 INGREDIENTS PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS 
. PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 

When strain or over-exercis¢ ves muscles 
stiff, sore and aching... get p-down relief 
fast with new, gre 

New Minit-Rub combir 
prescription ingredient 
—in a special van ng cr 1 base 


if 1-reliev ng 
thing lanolin 





A fine Bristol-Myers product 


So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won’t burn your skin- —yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold miseries, 
too. All drug counters—39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 





boxing champion at Dartmouth and also 
won his letter in football and track. 

Cornell Wilde was a crack fencer on 
the City College of New York varsity 
team. 

Johnny Mack Brown, the cowboy 
superman, was a genuine All-American 
halfback at Alabama in 1925. The 
movies tackled him after seeing him 
star in the Rose Bowl against the U. of 
Washington 

Katherine Hepburn once 
amateur women’s golf championship of 
Connecticut. 

Esther Williams was a national swim- 
ming champ before Hollywood got a 
load of her form. 

Bing Crosby played varsity baseball 
at Gonzaga U. and is now a crack golfer. 

Bob Hope, also a crack golfer, was 
once a pro fighter. In his third fight, 
a swat on the whiskers convinced him 
to hang up his gloves and unbutton his 


won the 


funny lip. 

Bruce Bennett won the national col- 
legiate shot put championship in 1927 
when he was just plain Herman Brix of 
the U. of Washington. 

Johnny Weissmuller, the Tarzan of 
the celluloid, is still considered the most 
glamorous swimmer of all time. In the 
1924 and 1928 Olympics, Johnny 
splashed off with three world titles. 

Victor McLaglen, the character actor, 
was a great fighter in his day, good 
enough to battle the then heavyweight 
champ (Jack Johnson). 

Burt Lancaster is Holiywood’s super- 
man. A great gymnast, boxer, swimmer, 
football and basketball player, he might 
have made All-American if he hadn't 
quit college (New York U.) after a few 
months. He earned his living as a circus 
gymnast for 10 years before turning to 
the stage and then the movies. 

Mickey Rooney, who can do a little 
bit of everything, could probably make 

living driving racing cars. 

Errol Flynn is a fine boxer and just 
about the best tennis player in Holly- 
wood. He’s played against most of the 
great pros. 

Joe E. Brown, the funny man, was a 

league baseball 
movies discovered his 


pretty good minor 
player before the 
big mouth. 
Rosenberg and Cotton Wai 
burton, were All- 
American teammates on U. S. C.’s great 
1933 eleven—Rosenberg at guard and 
Cotton at quarterback. 

Jesse Hibbs, a director, was an All- 
American guard at U. S. C. in 1928. 

Don Cherry, the crooner, copped the 
amateur golf championship 


Aaron 
famous producers, 


Canadian 
last year. 
Marlon Brando is a wild one behind 
anything with wheels. 
If you have any candidates, 
how about letting me know about them? 
HERMAN L. Mastn, Svorts Editor 


more 





ok SAY WHAT 
” YOU PLEASE 


a 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In your article on Cyprus (Septem- 
ber 22, p. 23) you said 80 per cent of 
its population was of Greek descent 
and 20 per cent was Turkish. But the 
British control it. Isn’t there any Eng- 
lish population on Cyprus? Since 80 and 
20 makes 100 per cent, that leaves no 
room for English population. 

Kenneth Cherry 
Rockledge, Florida 


Surprising as it may seem, there are 
practically no British people on Cyprus 
except for troops stationed there. Ac- 
cording to the most recent census, 
almost all the civilians on Cyprus are 
of Greek or Turkish descent. Even 
if the British troops were included in 
the census, they would account for less 
than one per cent of the total popula- 
tion.—Ep. 


Dear Editor: 

Your article on “The Germans at 
War” in the September 22 issue con- 
tained a very common error in adapting 
Nazi terminology to. German history. 
To the Nazi ideologists, the First Reich 
was not the Empire of 1870 to 1918 
(that was the Second Reich to them) 
but the Holy Roman Empire of the 
Hohenstaufens and Hapsburgs which 
lasted from 900 to 1801. The Weimar 
Republic (1918-1933) was not even 
dignified with an honorific appellation 
by the Nazis. Of course, the arrange- 
ment your writer used is very conven- 
ient for pedagogical purposes and so 
may be excused. 

Henry Siegel 

History Department 

Prospect Heights High School 
Brooklyn; N. Y. 


The article mentioned discussed the 
German Empire, German Republic, 
Nazi Germany, and the present Ger- 
man government under the headings 
“First Reich,” “Second Reich,” “Third 
Reich,” and “Fourth Reich,” respec- 
tively. Since the founding of the Ger- 
man Empire in 1871, the term Deutsches 
Reich (German realm) has been fre- 
quently used for Germany. “Third 
Reich” was a term used by the Nazis 
for their rule under Hitler.—Ep. 








Dear Editor; 

The civics class of Cocoa Junior High 
thinks your magazine is tops. It keeps 
us up-to-date on world news and is very 
accurate and interesting. We enjoy 
most the articles by Gay Head and 
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“World News in Review.” The Sep- 
tember 15 issue, which has a report on 
Indo-China, was exceptionally good and 
was enjoyed by our class. 
Winona Yancey 
Cocoa, Florida 
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REMINGTON 
Quict-jiten 


. .. because tests show that students who 
use a typewriter get up to 38% higher 
grades ... and the Quiet-riter has more 


practical features to help you turn out 
better-looking, more accurate work! 
Only the Quiet-riter has the Miracle 
Tab that sets and clears tab stops from the 
keyboard with ease no other portable can 
match . . . and this is just one of the fea- 
tures to help you do schoolwork better, 
faster and easier. See them all at your 
dealer's today! He'll tell you how easy it 
is to own this fine portable . . . as little as 
$9.54 down and $1.00 weekly! Carrying 
Case, Touch Method Book included. 


A PRODUCT OF WResmsington. Hlaned. 


Makers of the Remington Office-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriters 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Neo financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 8, Pa. 





CATALOG 
WITH 


416 PICTURES FREE! 


; NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


For the first time — sensational pictures 
>; of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer! 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FRE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
scum OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. H2 
Bex 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, M.¥, 








Wood permanently 


iture, replaces 


Plastic 

1 wood s knot 
Apply it 
like putty—it hardens into 


real wood 


‘PLASTIC WOOD’ 
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Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 








PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. Bachelor of Industrial 
Design. 

M.S. in Art Education 
Industrial Design. 

James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


and Master of 
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from your graduation portrait 
(or other photograph or snapshot) 


20«:*7°° postpaid 
only from one pose 

OR 50 for $2 
Lovely pictures of you — for friends, 


classmates, relatives — for attaching 
to your college or other applications 
— at a price that makes it easy to give 
or exchange as mar you pl 
Convenient wallet siz 2% 
Double-weight portrait paper 

satin finish, for r long 
beauty. 

Mail Money- Back Coupon Now For : 
Friendship Photos from one pose, jus 
mail finished luation pictur 
glossy print with 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS 
Dept. 32-B, Quincy 69, Mass 


Friendship Photos 
n picture whict 


Please send me 
I enclose $ and graduati t 
you will return unharmed. My money back if I'm 
not delighted. 
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Know Your World 


Workbook for the Unit on Guatemala 





GULF OF 
MEXICO 











(1. READ THE MAP 


1. Draw an arrow on the map to 
show the approximate direction of 
Col. Castillo Armas’ invasion of Gua- 
temala this summer. 

2. Write on the map the names of 
the two bodies of water joined to- 
gether by the Panama Canal. 


3. Southern borders on 


Panama 


the continent of at 7” 
4. Black in all parts of the U. S. 
that appear on the map. 
5. Label British Honduras. 





ll. WHICH ONE? 


Write the letter of the 
choice in the blank space: 


correct 








|__]l. The Caribbean region is im- 
portant to the U. S. for each of 
these reasons except: (a) a large 
share of U. S. trade with Latin 
America passes through it; (b) 
U. S. citizens have invested bil- 
lions of dollars there; (c) it is a 
highly industrialized area which 
sells the U.S. steel and machinery. 


2 Which statement might have 
been made by President Monroe? 
a) “We don’t want any more col- 
onies started in Latin America by 
European countries”; (b) “All 
trade between Europe and Latin 
America must stop” (c) “Russia 
is Latin America’s only friend.” 


3. Which President of the U. S. 
proclaimed the “Good Neighbor 
policy”? (a) James Monroe; (b) 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; (¢) Theo- 


dore Roosevelt 


ill. FACT OR OPINION? 


Write T for true, F for false, and 
O if the statement is a matter of 
opinion. 


-l. More than half of the people of 
Guatemala have Indian blood. 


2. Guatemala was ruled by dic- 


tators for more than a century. 


3. Most-Guatemalans are highly 
educated. 


__4. The wages of Guatemalan 
workers are about equal to the 
wages of U. S. workers. 


—__5. Taking land away from the 
wealthy and giving it to the poor 
is a good idea. 


__6. The biggest U. S. business in 
Latin America is United Fruit. 
__7. The way to keep Reds from 
getting control of a country is to 

outlaw the Communist Party. 


__8. Guatemala has hundreds of 
thousands of Communists. 


—__9. Now that Guatemala has got- 
ten rid of the Communists, the 
country faces no serious problems. 


IV. THINKING CAPS ON 


Why should the U. S. be con- 
cerned about what happens in Cen- 
tral America? ( Answer on a separate 
sheet of paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook 

page as a scored quiz, the following 
Ps 

5 for each item 

Il; 15 for 


scoring is suggested: 
in Questions I, Il, and 
Question IV. Total, 100. 





Say It Right! 


Guatemala (p. 9)—gwa té md la. 
Antigua (p. 10)—an té ga 
conquistadores (p. 10)—kén kwis ta dorz 
ladinos (p. 10) la dé néz 
Maya (p. 10) 
Puerto Barrios (p. 10)—pwér to bdr i 5s 
Jorge Ubico (p. 10)—hér ha @ bé ko. 
Jacobo Arbenz (p. 11)—yda k6 bd dr bénz, 
Castillo Armas (p. 11)—kds té yé dr mas 
assassinated (p. 11)—a sds i nat Id. 
11)—chék 6 sl6 vd ki a. 


ma ya. 


Czechoslovakia (p 





Down Guatemala Way 


* Starred words refer to Central or South America 
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. Largest and most northern of Central 
American republics. 
. Kind of bay window. 
. Separation. 
. Suppose. 
Popular singer from South America is 
Sumac. 
First two vowels of alphabet. 
3. Card with single spot. 
3. Phonograph record that plays at 
33-1/3 rpm. 
. “Never take ____ 


for an answer.” 
. Small light bed. 





22. Immense. 

24. Alfred’s nickname. 

°25. Indians who lived in Guatemala over 
1,000 years ago. 

27. Hawaiian bird. 

28. Contraction of “I would” or “I had.” 

29. “ and behold.” 

*30. Chief product of Guatemala. 

88. Famous song, “ the Beautiful 
Sea.” 

*34. Leader of Guatemalan anti-Red re- 
volt, Col. Carlos Castillo 


. To depart. 

. Ornamental vase. 

. South American sloth. 

. Group working together. 
5. Central American republic. 
. Volcano in Guatemala which throws 
forth water instead of fire. 
. Mourn or grieve. 

8. Jungle animal. 
*13. A product of Guatemala. 
14. Still. 
*17. Guatemala was once a 

19. Wages. 
°23. South America (abbrev.). 
25. Transparent mineral. 

26. One of five you have on each foot. 
29. Popular orchestra leader Baxter. 
31. Static-free radio is called 

32. Fourth tone of musical scale. 

(Answers wil' appear in next week’s 
issue.) 


= 
i 


of Spain. 





Guatemala and the Reds 
(Continued from page 11) 


police system, something like Russia’s. 
He filled his jails with anti-Communists. 
He censored press reports. In May, 
1954, Arbenz’s army received 2,000 
tons of arms and munitions from Red 
Czechoslovakia. The shipment was 
larger than the total amount of arms 
bought by all six Central American 
nations in the past 30 years! 

What did Arbenz plan to do with 
these arms? Some of Guatemala’s neigh- 
bors feared he might attack them. If 
that was his plan, he was never able 
to put it into practice. Guatemalans 
themselves acted to win back their 
freedom. 

In June a ragged “liberation army” 
of anti-Communist Guatemalans gath- 
ered in Honduras. Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas led them into Guatemala, Mean- 
while, army leaders at the capital de- 
manded that Arbenz resign from the 
presidency. Arbenz gave in. Castillo 
Armas and his followers took over the 
government. 

Recently Castillo Armas became the 
first head of a foreign government to 
“testify” before a U. S. Congressional 


committee. He recorded his words in 
Guatemala. The record was flown to 
Washington, D. C., and played before 
Congressmen investigating Red activi- 
ties in Latin America. Castillo Armas 
said: 

“We in Guatemala know only too 
well the bitter price of communist rule. 
Democratic forces have taken over a 
nation gutted by years of communist 
misrule, Guatemala is the first nation 
to return to democracy after having 
lived under communist rule. We will 
show the world that Guatemala, by 
democratic ways, can advance the wel- 
fare of all our people far beyond what 
was achieved under communism. 
Where the communists kept the people 
lulled with promises, we will deliver 
results.” 

Castillo Armas took the title of presi- 
dent and promised free elections. He 
has outlawed the Communist Party, He 
has called a temporary halt to the land 
reform program, but says he will con- 
tinue it in a more democratic way. He’s 
encouraging the formation of new 
unions to replace the Red-run unions. 
Leaders of the Arbenz government were 


- allowed to leave the country; Arbenz 


hims@ff is now in Mexico. 
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-BECAUSE ALCOHOL DRIES MY 
HAIR—MAKES IT HARD TO COMBI! 
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HARD -TO-GET 
ALL-DIFFERENT 


313 


SPECIAL IMPORTED COLLECTION | 
incl. BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 


a 
| 
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PLL LO 


Look at all you get for 25c! 
MANY — beautiful Mona 
HUNGARY Diamond Shapes — 3 
largest sport stamps ever issued; 
SAN MARINO — multi-colored 
triangles; AZERBAIJAN — 1922 
Famine Imperfs cpl.; BOSNIA — 
1917 Assassination set complete; 
plus hundreds of other unusual 
stamps and sets from al) over the 
we — Andorra, Israel, ete. Total 
of 313 stamps — a $2.50 value — 
a}l yours for only 25c to introduce 
our Bargain Approvals. Money back 
if not delighted. Send 25¢ today. 
ASK FOR LOT NX-! 


ZENITH CO. bieckinn sw. ¥. 


FREE 


"Midget 
Encyclopedia 
of Stamps"’ 

—includes Stamp 
identifier and 
Dictionary—plus 
terrific bargains! 














EMPIRE 
STAMPS 


and illustrated 
booklet 3 
< 


We'll send generous collection of hard-to-get (mint 
and used) Elizabeth stamps, Coronation and others 
— Falkland Islands, Ceylon, Seychelles, South 
Africa, Tristan da Cunha — many others. PLUS! 
FREE copy “Stamp Collectors Guide’! — FREE 
color copy World’s Rarest Stamp! Other offers for 
your free inspection. Rush name, 10¢ for postage 
and handling — limited time offer! GARCELON 
Stamp Co., Dept. 10SC0 Calais, Maine. 


as illus 
(issued 


Scarce genuine p 
trated, picturing 
in 1847!); PLUS big 
different United States: ce y 
; valuable $5.00 stamp, etc.; PLUS packet 
| beautiful Commemoratives in 
1898 Columbian, Boy Scouts, Wil 
i many others. Bigi!lustrated U.S 
included if yousen. TODAY! Ever 


ge stamr 
tU.S 


mE 100 to cower mailing expense on. 
4. E. Harris & Co., 89 Transit Bidg., Bost 


CHICAGO (QD 


ACADEMY 
FINE ARTS 


Founded 
1902 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

ENROLL NOW FOR A FULL TERM 
Commercial Art, Cartooning 
Dress Design, Fashion & Magazine 
Wustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
terior Decoration 

DAY and WIGHT SCHOOL 

PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
~All Professional Faculty 

° Write for free catalog z 


720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, ILL 





PORTRAIT 
SNAP or ‘7 
NEGATIVE | 


Full 244" x 34%" J if 
wallet size copies vi _ 
of your favorite picture 
Give to classmates, relatives ——_ " o 
friends. Keep copies handy for college applica 
tions, employment or identification. Your orig 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1. 
minimum for 20 copies each pose 

Minute Man photos plea your 

MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 13 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


for wallet prints \ ‘ 


STATE 


| enclose picture and $ 
NAME. ............. 
ADDRESS......... 
CITY 


ZONE 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


New 20c Special Delivery 


For the first time since 1925 the de- 
sign of the U. S. special delivery stamp 
has been changed. On October 13 our 
Post Office Department is issuing a 20- 
cent blue special delivery. The stamp, 
above, shows the right hands of two 
persons, one giving and one about to 
accept a special delivery letter. 

[he new stamp replaces the present 
20c black which pictures a postal work- 
er behind a mail truck at a post office. 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field that a attractive 
and colorful design would call attention 
to the and “result in better 
service. to the public.” 


decided more 


stamp 


STAMPING GROUNDS 


Monaco will issue four stamps in 
to Dr. Albert Schweitzer. He is 
missionary, doctor, 
author, and organist. In 1913 he and 
his wife opened a hospital at Lamba- 
rene, deep in French Equatorial Africa. 
Dr. Schweitzer has spent his life and 
fortune at the jungle hospital. He went 
to Africa, he said, because it is in need 
of medical care 

Canada will continue to issue a series 
of stamps honoring her former prime 
ministers. On November 1 it will re- 
lease a 4c purple picturing Sir John 
Sparrow David Thompson and a 5c 
blue showing Sir Mackenzie Bowell. 

Afghanistan has her 1954 
child welfare stamps. They show a boy 
and girl raising the nation’s flag. 


tribute 
a world-famous 


issued 


U. N. STAMP CLUBS 


continues to 
2,500 clubs, 15,500 

You can still join. You'll receive a mem- 
bership card and button, a subscription 
to the Globe-Trotter (club bulletin), 
and a free packet of, stamps. Your club 
will receive a wall map, charter cer- 
tificate, U. N. flag poster, and other 
materials. For an application blank 
write to; U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N Y, 


climb- 
members. 


Membership 


) 


bran h 





Beauty Treatment 
Druggist: “Well, Tim, did that mud- 
pack I suggested improve your wife’s 
appearance?” 
Tim: “It did for a couple of days, 


but then it wore off.” 
Annapolis Splinter 


Yak-Yak 


The Gal: “Dormt be so impolite! 
You’ve yawned five times while I was 
talking to you.” 

The Boy: “I wasn’t yawning. I was 
trying to say something.” 





225 Foronrr 1O?¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
uP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


DIFFERENT U. S. ON’ 
Commemorative Stamps 25¢ 


CANADA STAMP CO., 
416, Niagara Falls, New York. 





with approvals 


1907 Main St., Dept. 


STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
ng stamps from Europe, Africa, So 
Ar a, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, e 


Am 
et used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled! 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post- 

CO., SPRINGFIELD $2, MASS 





TATHAM STAMP 


age 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 


French Colonies Packet 


Reg. Retail .0¢ —10¢ with approvals 
NESHOBEE STAMP CO., Box 204, BRANDON, VT. 


Dif United States 
Includes 19th century, Commem- 
oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp C 
Approvals Willett Company, 
Box SIA, Port Chester, N. Y. 
WOW @ Big Bargain lists and | 0 
approvals included. 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. $8-510, Jamestown, N. Y. 


FREE 119 FOREIGN STAMPS 


Incloding Africa, Australia, Pakistan, China, India, Russia 
and Scandinavia. Send 10c for postage and handling. With 
approvals. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
Niagara-on-the-Laoke 822 
— 7 
Sending for Stamps? 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do ‘not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stomps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 

















153 ALL DIFFERENT 
GERMANY 


Zeppelins, Semipostals 
Airmails, High Values. 





Canada 





New Hearing 


Elderly, wealthy, and quite hard of 
hearing, the patriarch of the family de- 
cided at last to buy one of those “new- 
fangled” hearing aids. Two weeks later, 
he stopped in at the store where he 
had bought the device and reported to 
the delighted manager that he could 
hear conversation quite easily now, even 
in the next room. 

Manager (beaming): “Your relatives 
must be very happy to know you can 
hear so much better.” 

Old Man (chuckling): “Oh, I haven't 
told ‘em. I’ve been sittin’ around lis- 
tenin’ and you know what? I’ve changed 


my will twice!” 
Home Folks 


Food for Thought 
Recipe of the Week: A nice way to 
prepare spinach is to chop it fine, mix 
it with coarse cereal, put in wire pen, 
wait until it turns to turkey meat, bake, 


and serve with cranberry sauce. Ummm! 
Auburn Plainsman 


Slow-down 


Three turtles decided to have a cup 
of coffee. Just as they got into the cafe 
it started to rain, so the biggest turtle 
said to the smallest turtle, “Go home 
and get the umbrella.” 

The little one replied: “I will, if you 
don’t drink my coffee.” 

“We won't,” the other two promised. 

Two years later the big turtle said 
to the middle turtle: “Well, I guess he 
isn’t coming back, so we might as well 
drink his coffee.” 

Just then a voice called from outside 
the door, “If you do, I won’t go.” 


Michigan Gargoyle 
Best Man 


Joe (at basketball game): “See that 
big substitute out there playing for- 


ward? I think he’s going to be our best 


man this year.” 


Jane: “Oh, darling, this is so sudden!” 
Randolph Macon Old Maid 


Three Points of View 
An Englishman, an Irishman, and an 
American were flying over the Sahara 
desert. 
“A beastly place,” the Englishman 
said. 
“The divil’s 


said. 


home,” the Irishman 


Sa id . 
Phoenix Flame 


Yahi 


“Shoe shine, mister?” 

No. 

“I can shine em so you can see your 
face in em.” 

“I said no.” 


“Coward.” 
Annapolis Log 


Out of Sight 


Hi: “I told him he mustn't see me any 
more.” 

Fi: “What did he do?” 

Hi: “Turned out the lights.” 


Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket 


Correction 

Little Percy’s mother had allowed her 
precious child to attend public school. 
She gave the teacher a long list of 
instructions. 

“My Percy is so sensitive,” she ex- 
plained. “Don’t ever punish him. Just 
slap the boy next to him. That will 
frighten Percy.” 


Genius Reborn 
Professor: “Did you write this poem 
yourself?” 
Student: “Yes, every line of it.” 
Professor: “Then I'm glad to meet 
you, Edgar Allan Poe. I thought you 
were dead long ago.” 
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Small Favor 


A telephone service girl received a 
call from an elderly lady. 

“My telephone cord is too long,” 
said the old lady. “Would you please 
pull it back at your end?” 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii iTops, don't miss. “i“iGood 
“Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “The 
vver Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
vwve-0On the Waterfront. “Rear 
Window. “Broken Lance. “Dawn 
at Socorro. “High and the Mighty 
Magnificent Obsession. ~Suddenly 

Comedy: “Man with a Million 
“vr Sabrina. MMMHobson's Choice. 

Musical: 4“ Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. “Brigadoon. “The Stu- 
dent Prince. “Living It Up. 





Caine Mutiny 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Formosa; 7-Mao; 10-Luis: 
ll-unseen; 13-inspect; 14-opera; 17-wet; 
18-de; 19-UN; 20-En; 22-R.S.R.; 24- 
orders; 27-Chiang; 28-shek; 29-Da; 30-re; 
$2-Pu; 34-Reds; 36-M.E.; 37-Osage; 38- 
color. 

DOWN: I1-flood; 2-ou; 3-rice; 4-ms; 5- 
Sun; 6-answer; 7-meet; 8-AEC; 9-onto; 
12-spends; 13-ian; 15-perhaps; 16-rural; 
2l-pre; 23-Si; 24-ogre; 25-Ehr; 26-skier; 
27-CD; 31-EDC; 33-U.A.; 34-re; 35-So 
36-Mo. 








“What a parking lot!” the American | 





“Cheer up Gramp! RC will make 
you feel like NEW!”’ 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 





A comma is a punctuation mark used in writing, while a coma is a state 

of deep unconsciousness. That extra “‘m” makes all the difference in the world 

in meaning. For all the difference in the world in flavor—try PLANTERS! 

PLANTERS are the purest, tastiest peanut products you can buy. Just try a delicious 
nickel bagful of fresh, salted PLANTERS PEANUTS . . . a crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut 
Bor .. . or a jar of smooth, creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. The best part about 
PLANTERS is that they are just as good for you as they are to eat. Make a date 
with MR. PEANUT, the friendly fellow on every PLANTERS label—today! 


PLANTERS is always the word] 


for peanuts 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 13 


11.00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “America’s 
Supermarkets” is today’s feature in a 
remote telecast from the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York City during 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Papa 
Was a Sport” was written by Helen 
Cotton and is a serious family drama 
dealing with the tensions between the 
first and second generation elements 
in a relatively new American house- 
hold. Richard Jaeckel stars. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner” is 
the Hart-Kaufman comedy about the 
visiting celebrity who came to dine and 
stayed six weeks. Monty Woolley stars 
as Sheridan Whiteside. Merle Oberon, 
Joan Bennett, Bert Lahr, Reginald 
Gardiner, Zasu Pitts and Buster Keaton 
fill out the cast. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 14 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Bayard Veil- 
ler’s melodrama, “The 13th Chair,” 
stars Ethel Barrymore and Dennis 
O'Keefe. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Shad- 
ow of Truth” involves a crusading 
a editor, a Korean veteran, 
a girl reporter, and a town rife with 
corruption. Thomas Mitchell 
tured. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: “In- 
terlude” is a story about a young girl 
who thinks she is in love with an older 
man. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 15 


6:15 pm. (CBS) U.N—On the Record: 
Michael Hayward interviews delegates 
to the United Nations. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“Square Shootin’” is.a comedy about a 
tenderfoot who makes his home on the 
range and has to cope with the town’s 
contempt for a “big-town hick.” John 
Newland stars. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 16 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Highlights of the National 
Future Farmers of America convention 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Now on at a new day and time. 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Science 
on the Farm” shows how scientific 
methods have helped in the fields and 
in the barn. (On WNBT, New York, at 
4:30 p.m. the following week.) 

6:30 p.m. (NBC) Showcase: This series, 
presented in cooperation with the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, features 
representative half-hour programs of 
the BBC. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Stars from Paris: Musi- 
cal entertainment by stars of the French 


airwaves. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony: 
Charles Munch conducts a full-hour 
concert. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) Leuisville Orchestra: A 
new symphonic series features the radio 
premieres of the works of 24 outstand- 
ing contemporary composers. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 17 


9:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: “Win- 
ter Danger,” by William O. Steele, is the 
book under discussion today. Mrs. Ruth 
Harshaw moderates. (WNBC, N. Y., at 
9:30 a.m. the following week.) 

10:30 a.m. (NBC) Headlines in Perspec- 
tive: A new series produced in coopera- 
tion with New York University. an 
Charles A. Dwyer of the School of 
Commerce is host. Each week Dean 
Dwyer chooses a news topic for ex- 


is fea- 


ploration and selects a panel of fellow 
experts who will be chosen largel 

from the faculty of N.Y.U. They will 
seek parallels and counterparts in the 
past in an attempet to give perspective 
to the subject under consideration. The 
program will venture into the history 
of the arts and sciences as well as polit- 
ical history. (Not WNBC, N. Y.) 

1:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
Dr. Margaret Mead and Dr. Norman 
Pearson discuss “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham” by William Dean Howells. 
This is the third discussion of the new 
series, entitled “An American Portrait,” 
which will attempt “to shed light on 
basic American patterns of behavior 
and thought.” The works to be dis- 
cussed range over three centuries of 
American thought. Future titles include 
“The Education of Henry Adams” 
(October 31), Carl Sandburg’s “The 
Prairie Years” (November 14). 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth 
Forum: William F. Tompkins, chief of 
the Internal Security Division of the 
Justice Department, will join the panel 
as they probe the issue, “Is Our Inter- 
nal Security Program Effective?” 

700 p.m. (NBC & NBC-TV) Yeuth Wants 
to Know: Today's guest is Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. (Simulcast) 
(CBS) Man’s Right te Knowledge: Dr. 
Hermann J. Muller, biologist, geneticist 
and 1946 Nobel Prize winner, Professor 
of Zoology at the University of Indiana 
talks on “The Nature of Things—Life. 
(DuMont) Johns Hopkins Science 
Review: In “Electricity in Medicine,” 
Dr. Charles Davis will demonstrate 
science’s newest weapon in the battle 
against heart disease, a new and im- 
proved electro-cardiograph. On the oc- 
casion of the 75th ep eg d of the 
discovery of the electric light bulb, the 
program will illustrate how much med- 
ical diagnosis and therapy depend on 
electricity. 
700 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
Scheduled for today is “New Hope in 
Cancer Research,” a consideration of 
the latest developments in the field 
(Note: If a World Series baseball game 
cancels the October 3rd “Convention 
Story” documentary, that program will 
be presented on October 17 instead of 
the cancer research program.) 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The first 
of the new weekly series based on re- 
search projects currently in progress at 
leading universities. On this premiere 
telecast, The Search will visit Dr. Wen- 
dell Johnson's famous Speech Clinic 
at the University of Iowa in Iowa City. 
Here, new ideas have been worked out 
which now give hope of eliminating 
stuttering from among man’s afflictions. 
The program stresses that even more 
important than the million-odd Ameri- 
cans who now stutter is the fact that 
new stutterers are being created each 
day by unknowing parents. How stut- 
tering comes about and how parents 
can prevent their children from be- 
coming stutterers will be demonstrated. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: “Yankee Roadblock” is a drama- 
tization of the life of John Paulding. 

(CBS-TV) Omnibus: Returns to the 
air with a new series of 90-minute 
high calibre cultural variety programs. 
One of today’s segments is the first of 
a series featuring newly published 
books and will have Fred Allen dis- 
cussing his new book, “Treadmill to 
Oblivion.” 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: The 
story of Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and, according to some 
analysts, the man who can win or lose 
the November elections for the Repub- 


licans. 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 


“Edison's Miracle of Light.” We go back 
to October 21, 1879, to be present at 
Edison’s discovery. 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: A 
dramatization of the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: The 
weekly series of condensed productions 
of well-known operas returns to the air 
tonight with erdi’s “La Traviata.” 
Former Metropolitan Opera star Gio- 
vanni Martinelli is host. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Bur- 
gess Meredith stars in “Edison the 
Man,” a dramatization of the early part 
of the young man Edison's life. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 18 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ginger Rogers, in 

her television debut, will star in three 
lays of Noel Coward’s “Tonight at 

730.” In “Still Life,” she will portray 
a respectable middle-class housewife 
whose brief encounter with a sensitive 
doctor in a railway station develops 
into a tender and frustrating love affair. 
(A movie version of this work was 
entitled “Brief Encounter.”) “Shadow 
Play,” a musical fantasy, poses Miss 
Rogers as a young woman whose hus- 
band has just announced his plans to 
leave her. Slipping off into a dream 
world, she re-lives their courtship and 
marriage. In “The Red Peppers,”’ Miss 
Rogers will be seen as one-half of a 
provincial English vaudeville comedy 
team which has a great talent for get- 
ting into trouble. (This ninety-minute 
series preempts Medic in its once-a- 
month presentations. ) 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Tonight’s guest is the soprano, 
Patrice Munsel. (Simulcast) 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Mildred 
Miller, mezzo soprano, is the guest. 
10:00 p.m. (CBS- ) Studio One: “The 
Boy Who Changed the World.” This 
story of the boy Edison will be pre- 
sented to honor the 75th anniversary 
of Thomas A. Edison's invention of the 
incandescent lamp. Principal setting 
will be the small red brick house in 
Milan, Ohio, where Edison was born 
February 11, 1847. Here many inven- 
tions were formulated in the mind of 
the boy who later came to be known 
~ __— over as the Wizard of Menlo 

ark. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 19 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: Ronald 
Colman and Benita Hume return to the 
air in a televised version of their often 
delightful radio series. Mr. Colman is 
once again Dr. Todhunter Hall, presi- 
dent of Ivy College, and Mrs. Colman 
is, of course, Mrs. Hall. Don Quinn, 
who wrote many of the witty and 
charming radio episodes, also does 
these scripts. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC) Town Meeting: “What 
Are the aneeee Issues?” Speakers 
are Walter illiams, Undersecretary 
of Commerce and former national 
chairman of Citizens for Eisenhower, 
and Thomas K. Finletter, former Sec- 
retary of the Air Force 

(NBC) Lux Radio Theatre: Richard 
Burton and Arlene Dah! star in “David 
and Bathsheba.” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: “The Lie Detector” is a docu- 
mentary-drama on the workings of this 
controversial device. 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Family Cri- 
sis” is a full-hour comedy drama writ- 
ten we. David Davidson, author of 


10:30 p.m. (NBC) Pre-Election Forecast: 
A special pre-election program explain- 
ing what is likely to happen if control 
of Congress changes hands 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


The United States: Story of a Free 
People, by Samuel Steinberg. Allyn 
and Bacon, N. Y. 690 pp., $3.09. 


Dr. Samuel Steinberg, an _ experi- 
enced teacher and supervisor in the 
New York City high schools, has pro- 
vided us with 24 of the most readable 
chapters we have encounteréd in an 
American history textbook. He has had 
the courage to slough off much of the 
detail that encumbers many texts. He 
has selected wisely from our political, 
economic, and social history. His vig- 
nettes of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson, among others, will help high 
school students to grasp their roles in 
our history 


PRON TORSO RR ee ee 


An Invitation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 25-27, 1954 

Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these’ two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Claypool Hotel 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
November 26 (Friday) 


1:45-6:45 P.M. 


R.S.YV.P. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions 


Nc »vember 19.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


National Council for the Social Studies convention 
National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name = Fe 
School 

Home Address 

City cis ipainnsilpaliilgtnaiicnage 


Senior Scholastic; 
Practical English; 


I use: 


PPP LLIL PEPLPLOLLLOL LILLE? 


[1] World Week; 
C) literary Cavalcade; 


From the viewpoint of the classroom 
teacher, the work is well-organized 
along chronological lines. Chapter 13 
brings us to the end of the Reconstruc- 
tion period. The second half of the book 
carries us to the present day. Maps and 
other pictorial matter are well-inte- 


grated with the text. 


Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal, edited 
by Howard K. Beale. University of 
Kentucky Press. 312 pp., $4.50. 


In the range of social sciences the 
name of Charles A. Beard looms as one 
of the highest peaks. In the present 
critical collection of essays, honoring 
the historian who died in 1948, the 
peak is approached from different sides, 
for Beard was a many-sided man. An 
outstanding scholar with a keen eye for 
untried historical paths, he was active 
in public life as an adviser to govern- 
ments at home and abroad, a defender 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 25 (Thursday) 


5:30-7:30 P.M. 


Requests must be received by 


Zone___ State__ 


[1 dunior Scholastic; 
[] NewsTime 
— Teen Age Book Club. 
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of academic freedom, and educational 
adviser. If any two of his works can be 
singled out, they are An Economie In- 
terpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States (1913) and The Rise of 
American Civilization (1927). 

In editing this collection, Howard K. 
Beale, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has shown imagi- 
nation. His own essay, “Charles Beard: 
Historian,” is distinguished for the 
clarity with which he has examined 
the economic interpretation of history 
which will always be associated with 
Beard. Among other distinguished con- 
tributors are Merle Curti, Eric Gold- 
man, George Counts, Luther Gulick, 
Richard Hofstadter, Max Lerner, 
George Soule, and George Leighton. 


Improving Transition from School to 
College: How Can School and Col- 
lege Best Cooperate? Edited by Ar- 
thur E. Traxler and Agatha Town- 
send. A Study of College Admissions 
by the Educational Records Bureau. 
Harper, N. Y. 165 pp., $2.75. 


“If a small number of influential 
colleges hold rigidly to a fixed pattern 
of subject matter requirements, this 
practice will tend to lead to the main- 
tenance of conservative-programs in 
numerous high schools.” This observa- 
tion is made by the editors of a read- 
able and important study of reports 
from 600 colleges and 1,300 secondary 
schools. They point to a considerable 
relaxation of rigid standards by colleges. 

Traxler and Towasend are firm advo- 
cates of guidance as the instrument by 
which students at al! levels can reach 
attainable goals. They would offer 
traditional subjects only to those who 
can profit from such instruction. Much 
more can be done, they feel, with newer 
courses that meet the needs of high 
school students today. 

The editors urge wider use of stand- 
ardized tests throughout high school 
and as a basis for coilege admission. 
Test results should be supplemented, 
however, by reports on the personalities 
of students. 


The New Century Cyclopedia of 
Names, edited by Clarence L. Barn- 
hart. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
N. Y. 3 volumes. 4,342 pp., $39.50. 


This is a new book of proper names, 
successor to the old Century work of 
similar title. We find in these sturdy 
volumes not only the names of eminent 
people living and dead in all parts of 
the world, but place names, historical 
events, plays, operas, novels, literary 
characters, works of art, mythological 
figures, and others. Some 100,000 of 
these names are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order. Diacritical marks are used to 
help in pronunciation. The space bal- 
ance is. sensible-—-Howarp L. Hurwitz 





